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order to unite the colonies in a legislative union under Chap
the Crown of the United Kingdom. The Irish Free    ^
State was created by an agreement which assigns to it
the same place in the Empire as is enjoyed by Canada,
and the Constitution Act, 1852, of New Zealand and
the Letters Patent of 1876 giving constitutional govern-
ment to Newfoundland are clearly ineffective to confer
on these Dominions any power to eliminate the con-
nection with the Crown, apart from the absurdity of
these Dominions being thought capable of desiring
such a result. It is not surprising that in face of these
facts General Smuts has consistently maintained that
even the Bang himself could not with due regard to
his duty assent to a measure of a Dominion Parliament
purporting to destroy the connection with the Crown,
and that still less could the Governor-General exercise
the power. It is indeed not seriously open to dispute
that to effect separation there would in law be necessary
an imperial as well as a Dominion measure, and that
under the principle enunciated by the Statute of
Westminster the concurrence of the other Dominions
would also be requisite.
It is clear that this element of indissolubility confers
on the connection of parts a distinctive character. It
makes the relation very different from the mere per-
sonal union between the United Kingdom and Hanover,
where the connection could be and was broken as a
result of the different laws of descent of the Crowns of
the two territories, when Queen Victoria succeeded to
the throne in 1837. It is of interest that the compromise
offered in 1921 by Mr. De Valera, as a substitute for
full membership of the Empire on the part of Ireland,
nevertheless contemplated a measure of recognition of